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HOW ABOUT 
THE JOB 
GENERAL EISENHOWER 


IS 
GETTING? 


Being President has been described as “the biggest 
and toughest job on earth.” 

When the nation was younger, its life less complicated, 
and our population much smaller, the President could 
handle his job in a fairly easy-going fashion. 

We were then mostly an agricultural nation. Our in- 
dustrial development, with all its coming complexities, 
was only just getting started. The modern age of science 
and invention with everything it brings—including the 
A and H bombs—was still a long way off. 

Zachary Taylor, President a hundred years ago, could 
manage all right with just an assistant and a couple 
of clerks. He could get what help he needed from his 
Cabinet and two or three outside advisors. His ancient 
horse, “Old Whitey,” which grazed on the White House 
lawn, was able to carry him fast enough to the few 
places he needed to go. 

We've come a long, long way from those easy-going 
times to our enormously big, busy, crowded, and critical 
present. Since Zachary Taylor's day, we've become the 
most powerful nation on earth, faced with all the bur- 
dens and responsibilities which go with it. We’ve become 
the leader toward whom the nations that believe in 
democracy and human freedom look. 

It is our President's job not only to see to it that our 
government is run to the best advantage of our people 
—he must also bear in mind our whole relationship with 
the world. When Dwight David Eisenhower promises on 
January 20 “to . . . preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States” and to “execute the 
Office of President,” he’ll need all the help, including 
honest criticism, which we the people can give. 

Has the job become “too great a burden for any man”, 
as Woodrow Wilson declared on leaving office after 
serving as President during World War I? 

What can be done to make it easier? 




















Illustrations by Stuart Judd, Jr., Yale ’56. 





THE JOB ITSELF 


But first, before discussing the question, let’s take a 
closer look at the job itself. : 

And as we consider the entire problem, let’s bear in 
mind the fact that the framers of the Constitution dread- 
ed the thought of dictatorial power just as much as we 
do. So they set up a system of checks and balances 
among the three branches of our government—the leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial. The checks on the execu- 
tive power may increase the difficulties of the President's 
job, but they help keep ours a “government of, by, and 
for the people.” 

The U. S. Constitution (Article Il, Section 1) charges the 
President with seeing to it” . . . that the Laws be faith- 
fully executed.” But to think of his job as mostly execu- 
tive wouldn’t be accurate. It’s true that the President's 
time is crowded with administrative routine—appointing 
citizens to fill public office, attending Cabinet meetings, 
seeing large numbers of officials and others about the 
affairs of the nation and world—but that’s just one part 
of the job. Because of the tremendous growth of our re- 
public and the present complexity of our crowded world, 
the job has grown so enormously that its functions fall 
within at least six fields. He is (1) Chief Executive. But 
he is also (2) Commander-in-Chief of our armed forces 
(a job given him, along with his executive capacity, by 
the Constitution), (3) Head of his political party (the 
framers of the Constitution did not even mention political 
parties nor foresee that part of the President's job), 
(4) Chief legislator, in the sense that the President has a 
great deal to do with suggesting laws to be considered 
by Congress, (5) Ceremonial head of our nation,* and 
(6) Chief of State—that is, the official spokesman for our 
country. 

No man can possibly carry out all the functions the 
President is called on to do. The best the President can 
do each day is to tend to as many of the most important 
things as time permits—and part of the job lies in decid- 
ing what's most important. 

Let’s take a look at each of these functions that go 
to make up the President's job. 


Chief Executive 
Though much of his administrative routine can’t be 








taken off the President’s shoulders, much of it can, and 
quite a bit is. There’s his nine man Cabinet,* for in- 


stance, each man charged with the task of running his 
own important department of government, and ready 
also to act as Presidential advisor. 

Prophets in Washington say that Eisenhower will rely 
more on his Cabinet than has any President in recent 
times. But sometimes Cabinet officers, if they are strong- 
minded, develop ideas of their own which may run coun- 
ter to the best judgment of the President. Also, they are 
themselves very busy men. Thus the President may find 
that others among those available in government posi- 
tions and in private life will better serve his needs. 

Besides his cabinet and these other citizens he may 
call on for advice, there’s the President’s personal staff. 
Without this staff to help him with the job, no President, 
in these days of big government, could possibly man- 
age. 

When President Eisenhower enters the White House 
he will find provision made for a personal staff of at 
least two hundred. The key members he will already 
have picked—an appointments secretary to let him see 
the people he really needs to see and to keep others 
away, a press secretary to handle newsmen and pub- 
licity, a correspondence secretary,” a legal advisor, and 
diplomatic and military aides. Aside from this personal 
staff, about one thousand other expert helpers will be at 
work in the Executive Offices which occupy the east and 
west wings of the White House and spread across the 
street to an ugly old building once used to house the 
entire Department of State. Without such a staff, plus 
agency and bureau heads, plus various commissions, no 
President today could possibly do the job he’s called 
on to do by the Constitution and the people. 

Many of these helpers, of course, not only assist the 
President in his executive duties but help him carry on 
the other functions that make up his total task. 

Let’s get on with the list. 


Commander-in-Chief 
In peace time, the President has wide powers under 
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that clause of the Constitution which declares that he 
“shall be Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy.” 
For instance, he can send armed forces wherever he 
feels they are needed. In war time, the President's pow- 


*Just as young Queen Elizabeth fills that role for the British. 

*Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles; Secretary of the Treasury, George M. Hum- 
phrey; Secretary of Defense, Charles E. Wilson; Attorney General, Herbert Brownell; 
Postmaster General, Arthur E. Summerfield; Secretary of the Interior, Douglas Mc- 
Kay; Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson; Secretary of Commerce, Sinclair 
Weeks; Secretary of Labor, Martin Durkin. 


*From 5,000 to 25,000 letters enter the White House each day. 





THE JOB ITSELF 


ers have always been extended further by Congress 
to meet emergencies as they arise. 

Though the President has the Pentagon to help him, 
his task as Commander-in-Chief is in itself a full time 
job and a colossal responsibility. 


Head of his Political Party 
During the campaign, we got used to the idea of 


General Eisenhower as head of his political party. It 
was a big job then; it remains a big job. It’s a job Mr. 
Eisenhower, like every other President, will of course 
continue to fill. Yet as he promised during the cam- 
paign, Eisenhower will act as “President of all the peo- 
ple”. 

Is or is there not some way out for what looks like a 
contradictory as well as burdensome feature of the 
President's job? 


As Legislator 
To carry out the program promised to the people, the 
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President must request that Congress pass the necessary 
laws. Usually he does this through messages to Capi- 
tol Hill. But he also confers frequently with his party’s 
leaders in the Senate and House about the legislative 


program in general and about specific bills that he 
wishes to see passed or defeated. If he disapproves of a 
bill that Congress passes, he can veto it. But Congress, 
by a two-thirds vote in each chamber, can repass it over 
his veto. 

Developing the administration program and trying to 
persuade Congress that it should be passed is a big job 
in itself. 


Ceremonial Head of the Nation 
When the baseball season starts, President Eisenhower 
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will be right there to toss out the first ball. He’ll go to 
the Army-Navy football game, shifting between the 
halves from one side to the other to show his impar- 
tiality. 

The people expect him to do these things. They expect 
him to take part in many ceremonies and to make 
speeches—yet it all takes precious hours from his work- 
ing time. 

Is this ceremonial function a necessity or not? If we 
decide the President should serve in this ceremonial ca- 
pacity, what can be done to lighten the job? 


The President as Chief of State and 
Official Spokesman for the Nation. 


The President stands for us, and speaks for us. Yet 
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how little time his schedule permits for the thoughtful, 
wise, essential deliberation needed for making great de- 
cisions! 


There’s a brief outline of the biggest and toughest 


job on earth. 


What can be done to ease its burdens? 


*In the appointment of Martin Durkin, a Democrat, as Secretary of Labor, Eisenhower 
had helped give a voice in his administration to the twenty-seven million people who, 
like Mr. Durkin, prior to November 5, supported Governor Stevenson for President. 





REORGANIZING THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


It's a good idea to take a look at the entire operation 
of government to make sure it is being carried on effi- 
ciently. 

It goes without saying that funds for running the 
government (which come from the taxes we pay), once 
they are appropriated by our representatives in Con- 
gress, should be wisely managed and spent with care. 

From time to time, through various commissions and 
committees, we have taken such a look. 

In 1947, Congress passed ine Lodge-Brown Act set- 
ting up such a commission. At President Truman’s sug- 
gestion, former President Herbert Hoover was made 
Chairman of the twelve man board. The Hoover Com- 
mission’s assignment was to make a careful investiga- 
tion of the way the executive branch of the government 
worked, then offer suggestions for improvement. After 
two years of painstaking study, the Commission made 
its recommendations. It found the functions of govern- 
ment snarled by red tape and slowed by lack of system. 
It found that often too many people were doing the 
same thing. Different departments of government some- 
times worked at cross purposes. In Alaska, for instance, 
the Army tore down a sixteen million dollar camp and 
shipped the lumber to Seattle. The Department of the 
Interior, needing material for a project of its own, 
shipped the lumber back to a place in Alaska twelve 
miles from where it started. 

Better coordination between departments could pre- 
vent a good deal of this sort of thing. 


For every ten dollars the federal government spent, 
the Hoover Commission believed at least one dollar was 
being wasted and could be saved through greater effi- 
ciency and better direction and coordination—without 
eliminating any services essential to the citizenry. 

Through the passage of laws by Congress and the 
issuance of Executive Orders and reorganization plans 
by the President, a considerable number of Hoover 
Commission recommendations have been put into ef- 
fect. A considerable number still hang fire. 

As to the President’s own job, the Hoover Commis- 
sion believed that the Executive Branch does not have 
an adequate “line of command and supervision from 
the President down,” nor a corresponding “line of re- 
sponsibility from each employee . . . up to the Presi- 
dent.” 

The President should have the opportunity, the Com- 
mission felt, to set up his office and personal staff in 
whatever pattern best suits his needs—the greater effi- 
ciency thus gained helping to cut down the wear and 
tear of the job. 

Let’s see what President Eisenhower will do about 
this. He has appointed Governor Sherman Adams to be 
his Assistant in the White House, where the Governor 
will serve as general organizer and coordinator. Mr. 
Eisenhower has also set up a special three man com- 
mittee to study plans for modernizing the present set-up. 

Let’s watch the newspapers to see how these plans 
shape up. 


Now here’s a final question: Has or has not govern 
ment today become bigger than is necessary? 





USEFUL FURTHER READING ON THE SUBJECT 


The Hoover Commission Report on the Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, New York, 1949. 


Not easy reading—but it deserves our serious effort and attention. 


Publications put out by the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, 1421 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 


Government by the People, by James MacGregor Burns of Williams College and 
Jack Walter Peltason of the University of Illinois, New York, 1952. 

This book gives a well-rounded, interesting, lively picture of the way the Ameri- 
can government works. It was very useful in the preparation of this Guide. 


Introduction to Government, by Robert Rienow of the College for Teachers at 
Albany of the State University of New York, 1952. 

This book presents in readable and authoritative fashion the subject of govern- 
ment in general, and as practiced in various important nations of the world, 
though the emphasis throughout is on the government of the United States. 











Next topic: “How About the U. S. Federal Budget?” 


(This was to have been the January topic, but official figures were not ready by the 
time the Guide went to press. The present topic has been substituted at 
the suggestion of Professor James W. Fesler, Chairman of the Department of Politi- 
cal Science, Yale University.) 





